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‘THEY SAID 
IT COULDN’T 
BE DONE! 






We may not be “first”? on the moon, but 
in the development of Library Binding the 


“firsts” have been awarded to Pacific. 


The story of Pacific Library Binding Co. is the story of creative ability of 
people —— people who have contributed thinking, planning, .and inventive 
genius to make Pacific the leader in the field/of Library Binding 


Since 1912, exploration into library binding problems has been foremost in 
P.L.B. operations. In the space age, you continue to benefit from the inven 
tions and “'firsts’’ that have produced higher quality bindings faster and 


at lower cost. 


Designed the Scoring Machine, for easier opening of rebound books. 


Perfected the famous OVERSEWING MACHINE, used by all modern 
library binding plants in the world. 


Designed the BOOK SANDER, to give maximum inner margins on rebound books. 


Developers of exclusive AUTOMATIC STAMPING MACHINES 
for gold and foil stamping. 


improved the “DEK-O-LETTER" Machine. 

Designed the BOOK SECTIONER Machine. 

Exclusive developers and users of “Economic Sto-A-Way”™ Magazine Bindings. 
Introduced to Western Libraries the beautifully illustrated 
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covers on rebound Children’s Books. 


First to offer both Picture Covers and Treasure Trove Covers plus beautifully 
decorated covers from all leading sources. 


Specific and specialized binding problems are still being 
solved in this “space” age. 


Write or phone Richmond 9-1328. Our representative will cail 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 
770 E. WASHINGTON BLYD. + LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF 








CAXTON BOOKS 


FALL and WINTER 1959 


AARTIN, MILDRED ALBERT 
THE MARTINS OF 
GUNBARREL (A) 


Life on an isolated dude ranch close to 
he Yellowstone National Park, is de- 
ightfully recalled in this account of 
‘ontier living in the early 1920’s. The 
author came as a bride to a mountain 
abin whose only convenience was a 
elephone, and here she learned the 
vays of the wilderness, the ingenious- 
.ess of the frontiersman, and the com- 
monsense methods for solving the prob- 
lems of adjustment. 
Ready—280 pages 
Large 12 mo __- 30 Illustrations $5.00 


CALDWELL, TAYLOR 
YOUR SINS AND 
MINE (Fict.) 


Written by one of the world’s most 
widely read woman novelists, here is a 
dramatic story of the end of the world 
as we know it and of the beginning of 
a new world none of us will ever live to 
see. In YOUR SINS AND MINE you 
will learn of the earth’s rebellion against 
the follies and greed of man, of the 
shrivelling up of the land and every 
living thing. An allegory pictures the 
world as it is, practically in ruins due 
to the wars in which we have engaged, 
and tells of its restoration through the 
power and prayer and the sincere re- 
pentance of mankind. 

September 21 — Aprox. 190 pages 
Large 12mo $3 


HAMLIN, WILLIAM LEE 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
BILLY THE KID (B) 


This book is a valuable piece of fac- 
tual Americana. William H. Booney, 
alias Billy the Kid, is portrayed in a far 
different role than the generally ac- 
cepted version of this unusual youth. 


The author, having first authenticated 
his work by long and patient research of 
which documented proof is given, has 
employed his years of legal and judicial 
experience to a masterly presentation 
of the case of William H. Bonney, 
which might well be brought into a 
court of law under the title, “A Brief 
for Billy the Kid.” 

October 21 — Approx. 372 pages 
Large 12mo 8 pages of illustrations 
from photographs $6.00 


CARK, VAN 
PEETIE THE PACK RAT 
AND OTHER DESERT 
STORIES (J) 


A delightfully unusual collection of 
stories imaginatively and authentically 
depicting animal and Indian life in the 
desert of the great Southwest. It in- 
cludes the story of why the rainbow is 
arched, and the charming story of 
Peetie, the pack rat. The illustrations of 
Andy Tsinajinie, the Indian artist, are 
outstandingly done. 

January 29, 1960 108 pages 4 to 
20 illustrations in full color $5.00 


SHAND, MARGARET CLARK 
THE SUMMIT AND 
BEYOND (A) 


The story of an indominatable Scots- 
woman, Peggy Shand, of her experiences 
in the Klondike gold rush and of her 
later life in the Yukon country. She 
and her husband (and she alone after 
his death) ran a roadhouse on Stewart 
Island in the Yukon River for more 
than thirty years. Kindly and helpful to 
all, her fame spread and she came to 
be called “The Little Mother of the 
North.” 

December 15 — Approx. 336 pages 
Large 12mo. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs $6.00 


Please Write For Free Trade List No. 95 and Catalog No. 94 
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HOOL LIBRARIES AND ETV... 


A SPECIAL REPORT 
On November 3, 1958, the 
Area’s community-supported K Q f D 
cational television station 
ed beaming “teleclasses” to ann wasn, ————— 
hern California’s classrooms. CHANNEL 9 
of KQED’s school service 
a series of in-service educa- 
programs for teachers. The School Library Association of California was 
d to present two series of programs on library services, one on the elementary 
| and one for secondary schools. In all, twenty-four half-hour programs were 


a during the following seven months, involving a total of forty-seven 
irians, teachers and adiulaleaeatcnn, 


[he programs were presented to stimulate professional interest and growth, 

i no college credit or in-service increments were offered to teacher-viewers. 
[hese programs were the first attempt by an educational television station to 
usc ETV for in-service training in this manner. If only for this reason profes- 
sional attention should be drawn to them. This special report attempts to re- 
cord some of the experiences and problems of these first steps in using a new 
teaching medium in a library instructional program. 


LIBRARY SERVICE AND TV... 


A NEW CHALLENGE 
By Raymond L. Smith 


School librarians can use television to good advantage in communicating with 
teachers, parents and school administrators about the rich resources available 
through school libraries. At least that’s the experience we had at KQED last 
year. It all started when several interested school superintendents suggested 
that KQED include courses not only for classroom students, but for teachers 
on both elementary and secondary levels as well. 


So it was that when KQED inaugurated the first classroom television service 
in California early in November, 1958, right from the outset four programs per 
month were allotted to the School Library Association of California. The telecasts, 
beamed from 4:00 to 4:30, were designed to reach an audience of teachers, in- 
terested parents, and perhaps even a student or two. 


Early response to the programs brought mixed reactions. Some teachers were 
highly laudatory in their comments; others criticized the fact that our “sets” were 
not the least bit like a library. True, the sets were starkly simple, and it is 
also true that all of the teacher education programs put on by KQED were 
“sustaining”—no separate budget was provided by the schools for these pro- 
grams. Despite the fact, however, that these were economy budgeted programs 
(something I’m certain school librarians can appreciate), the lack of glitter and 
set glamour did little to detract from the effectiveness of the presentation by 
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the school librarians. When the cain- 
eras focused close up on Virginia Reid 
Cof the Oakland Schools) as she drama- 
tised her presentation “Poetry in the 
Language Arts,” who cared two pins 
for the background or the “gadgetry” 
of elaborate production? The message 
came through that day without recourse 
to the cranes of production. 


Which brings up a point. You might 
wonder why library services were se- 
lected as an area for TV programming. 
Aside from the fact that many of the 
props (namely, books) are highly visual, 
the important consideration I believe is 
that librarians are a truly dedicated pro- 
fessional group with a “message” to 
communicate to others. Prick a librarian 
and they bleed in biographies, book lists, 
and bibliographies. I have never known 
a “career” librarian who didn’t love 
books dearly, and feel the pangs of fru- 
stration of having so much wonderful 
knowledge to share with others and so 
few avenues of “mass communication” 
available. Perhaps this was one of the 
strong motivations behind the adoption 
of the television medium by the School 
Library Association of California this 


past year. 







A team approach was used in the 
television presentations, with two school 
librarians serving the elementary level, 
and two the secondary. Mrs. Gertrude 
Stacy of the Sunnyvale Elementary 
School District, and Mr. Robert E. Mul- 
ler of the Sonoma County Superintend- 
ent of Schools office, comprised the 
team for the elementary level. Uphold- 
ing the interests of the secondary schools 
were Mrs. Fern Davis of the Pittsbure 
Unified School District, and her team- 
mate, Mrs. Thelma Dahlin, of the Mt. 
Diablo Unified School District. I suspect 
that had these four tried and true li- 








brians known in advance how much 
preparation work (content-wise ad 
camera-wise)) would be involved, they 
might well have hesitated a sec« rd 
longer before consenting to go ahead 
with the programs. For I am sure they 
will agree that TV work is some of the 
most strenuous, time-consuming, and 
mentally agonizing effort that will be 
encountered anywhere in the school 
business. On the other hand, I would 
hope they would also admit that TV 
programs require preparation more care- 
fully accomplished and visually intercst- 
ing than would be normally attained 
in the course of their school duties. So, 
while TV is a difficult taskmaster, | 
trust that the effort proved worthwhile 
both “on camera” to the viewers, and 
behind the scenes for professional 
growth. 


We are planning to do a series on 
children’s literature for elementary 
teachers as a follow-up to the first year's 
programs. We will attempt to schedule 
the time in an early evening hour to 
reach parents and youngsters at home, 
as well as the teachers. And someday 
wouldn’t it be great if there were an 
adequate budget with which to work! 


It is fairly obvious that the inter- 
mixture of anything as complex as the 
process of education and the produc- 
tion of television programs, will require 
a period for experimentation. KQED 
was pleased at the interest evidenced 
by the teachers and the school libraries 
in our library services programs, and 
looks forward to more than a mere 
“flirtation” with the medium in the fu 
ture. 


ea erat TN 


Mr. Smith is Director of School Broad- 
casting for KQED, and was on the 
staff of the Alameda County Superin- 
tendent of Schools for twelve years 
prior to his present position. 


iE ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS... 


By Gertrude Stacy and Robert E. Muller 


issignment: Twelve television pro- 
ns on children’s books and libraries. 
blem: Where to begin, what to do? 


irst, of course, was to get permission 
n our superintendents, for this new 
ture would take many hours and 
s of school district time, time away 
n our regular jobs, as well as gen- 
us subsidies for travel, telephoning, 
tage, etc. This approval was quick- 
ind generously given. 


in starting to plan the first group of 
tive programs, we realized that very few 
of the elementary schools in the area 
reached by KQED had school libraries, 
and that most of our audience would 
be classroom teachers. We decided, 
therefore, to emphasize books and not 
library skills. Because of severe time 
limitations we decided to choose topics 
which we could whip into shape as 
quickly and easily as possible, and still 
present good, meaty programs to our 
teacher-audience. We each took respon- 
sibility for two complete programs, and 
shared the odd one. (It turned out that 
one program was cancelled due to an- 
tenna difficulties). The first group of 
programs were on outstanding juvenile 
science books, on the books that chil- 
dren themselves like best, on individ- 
ualized reading, and on storytelling. 


These first programs were panel 
discussions involving two or three 
people, plus one of us as moder- 
ator. Librarians, teachers and adminis- 
trators, busy people working more than 


Mrs. Stacy is Co-ordinator of Librar- 
ies for the Sunnyvale School District. 
and Mr. Muller is Assistant Director of 
Instructional Materials for the Sonoma 
County Schools. 
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full schedules, were surprisingly quick 
and willing to take on this additional 
chore. Few had appeared on TV before, 
but all were willing to add what they 


could to this experiment in teacher ed- 
ucation. 


In a matter of days, programs were 
scheduled, subjects chosen, and panel 


members committed to the glassy stare 
of the TV camera. Now, to work on 


the content. This involved meeting 
twice with the participants to work out 
the content outline, and then again with 
the director, who pulled all this togeth- 
er, gave it direction and continuity, 
and adapted our preliminary plans to 
the television medium. Scripts were 
mere outlines, and KQED could not 
afford expensive camera rehearsals. So 
we went on the air “cold,” following a 
hurried briefing just before air-time. 
CKQED’s video-tape recorder arrived 
shortly after our last program). 








We had more than our fair share of 
misfortunes: skipping whole sections of 
our laboriously contrived outline-scripts; 
running out of time, never of material; 
talking to the wrong camera; the “frog” 
in the throat that was always with us 
while on the air, and disappeared at 
4:30. And the technical troubles: the 
sound went out (we carried on in ig- 
norance, talking to dead mikes); the 
transmitter broke down two minutes be- 
fore air-time (we just waited, despairing 
and nervous); a camera went out half- 
way through the program (we limped 
along on one camera). Each time some- 
thing new, each time a little more as- 
surance, always the director, Bob Hagio- 
pian, on the spot to untangle a snarl, 
clarify and realign our thoughts, solve 
the technical problems, manage the 


crew of six technicians, calm our nerves 
and hold our hands! 


With four programs down, KOED 
asked us to carry on with eight more in 
the spring. Veterans by now, we de- 
cided to try something more compre- 
hensive in the way of programing, and 
at the same time cut down our per- 


sonal involvement. We chose a unifying 
theme for the new series: “Children’s 
Literature in the Instructional Pro- 
gram,” and we decided to have only one 
person on each program—a subject spe- 
cialist if possible—and to have them de- 
velop their subject within the frame- 
work of the series. The subjects were: 
an introduction to children’s literature 
in the instructional program; values in 
children’s literature; biography in the 
curriculum; poetry in the language arts; 
folklore and mythology in the lan- 
guage arts; picture books in the primary 
grades; design and illustration in chil- 
dren’s literature; and the role of the li- 
brary in the elementary school pro- 
gram. To get the right person to do 


each program, we consulted many of our 
colleagues in the School Library A:so- 
ciation, and in a few days had assemb ed 
a good cast. 


Always in our minds was our besic 
idea: to transmit to our teacher-avdi- 
ence more information about children’s 
books, more ideas on how to use books 
in their classroom teaching, and to Ty 
to project our own enthusiasm about 
children’s books. It remains for others 
to assess the realization of these goals. 
We can, however, mention a few of the 
problems encountered in this business 
of attempting to present in-service 
training programs on educational tele- 
vision: it takes TIME: time for careful 
planning, time for getting there and 
back, time for working with the pro- 
gram participants, time for rehearsals—a 
seemingly endless amount of time. The 
production of in-service programs. re- 
quires much of what might be called 
pure and simple showmanship. One 
cannot simply sit in front of a camera 
and lecture. Going on the air “cold” as 
we did, without real rehearsals, pre- 
sented many problems: _ participants 
were nervous, sometimes unsure; the 
clock usually went faster than the ma- 
terial; once on the air there is no di- 
rect contact between the director and 
the participants—only hand signals from 
the floor managers, and these were often 
misunderstood. 


Yet in spite of it all, we persevered, 
and won through to conclude a success 
ful experiment. That it was successful 
we have no doubt. Many hundreds of 
classroom teachers were at least exposed 
to children’s books, and were talked at, 
if not to, on the subjects most dear to li 
brarians: books and children, reading 
and libraries. We reached them, we 
stimulated them—many have told us so 
What greater reward .. . 


4E SECONDARY PROGRAMS... 


By Mrs. Fern Davis and 
Mrs. Thelma Dahlin 


Our telecasts were directed to secon- 
ry school teachers and _ librarians 
iere, in general, there were profes- 
nal librarians and established service, 
ictice and tradition. In this way, our 
ies was disimilar to the series for ele- 
‘ntary teachers. More teachers and 
yrarians participated rather than spe- 
ilists; therefore, our people were more 
ye to be television amateurs. At the 
me time, presentations were realistic, 
ith the “I do it this way” approach. 
ur goal was to help the teacher and 
ine librarian in the secondary school to 
“communicate, understand and co-op- 
erate.” 


Since the National Education Asso- 
ciation survey “The Secondary Teacher 
and the Library Services” was made in 
this year, we selected our topics based 
on the findings in the survey. Our final 
telecast of the twelve programs was 2n 
analysis of problems posed in this na- 
tional survey. 


From October through May the tele- 
casts were presented bi-weekly, with the 
exception of school holidays. The sub- 
jects covered were: The use of library 
materials to enrich the curriculum; 
Science; Social Studies; English; Indus- 
trial Arts; Art and Business Education; 
Administrator and librarian co-opera- 
tion in promoting library services; Stu- 
dent use of library services; Librarian 
and teacher demonstration of devices to 
teach library skills; The accelerated stu- 
dent’s use of the school library; The 


Mrs. Fern Davis is Director of Li- 
braries for the Pittsburg Unified School 
District, and Mrs. Thelma Dahlin is 
Co-ordinator of Library Services for the 
Mt. Diablo Unified School District. 


librarian’s motivation of her faculty to 
greater use of the library; and a critical 
analysis of the NEA national survey on 
the secondary teacher and the school li- 


brary. 


In the first semester, the programs 
were directed to and presented by sci- 
ence, social studies, English and indus- 
trial arts teachers and high school li- 
brarians. In the second semester nine 
librarians, administrators, teachers and 
high school students presented the tele- 
casts. This made a total of twenty-nine 
persons who appeared on _ the 
grams. 


Pp ro- 


The crucial problems in selecting 
people were their competence in the 
topic, their proximity to us and_ to 
KQED, and their willinness to partici- 
pate. We used our combined judgment 
as to the ability of the participants to 
“put across” their message by the un- 
familiar medium, television. 





There were no expenses paid, and 
everyone was employed in a full-time re- 
sponsible school position; therefore, all 
preparation, rehearsals and _ telecasts 
were done on their own time. 


Pre-telecast preparation involved con- 
ferences with participants, rehearsal at 
KQED, and the “live” telecast. The 
mileage clocked up on our speedom- 
eters would have taken us to New York 
City—minus the bridge traffic. 


Of the twenty-nine persons who ap- 
peared on our series, only two of us had 
ever been on television before. We 
learned that our audience was the 
“green eye” on the monster cameras to 
which we hoped we communicated with 
animation and intelligence. We must 
wear dresses, suits, jewelry, neckties and 
eye glasses of the color to conform with 
the gradations of grey which the black 
and white camera could transmit. It 
was necessary for all books, pictures 
and paraphernalia to be handled in an 
exact manner and sequence for effective 
showing. The number of people on a 
panel was restricted to the camera eye 
and to the microphones available. 


We were aware that there was criti- 
cism by viewers of the monotonous lec- 
ture-type presentations. However, the 
two cameras at KQED restricted any 
extensive moving about. Our area of 
activity in showing pictures, charts and 
objects was limited. In fact, the nature 
of the programs themselves did not lend 
themselves to pattern and movement: 
the studio environment, instead of a 
genuine library, complicated the pic- 
ture. 


Then there was this major hurdle: 
NO SCRIPT was ever allowed, but 
twenty-nine and a half minutes had to 
be filled. Try that on your guitar some 
time! Our director was fearful . we 


would run out of material, and we were 
equally apprehensive of running out c! 
time. Dick Christian was our directo: 
and he did a remarkable feat in tran 
forming amateurs into “live” teleca: 
performers. Our rehearsals with hir: 
were not a performance- of the pri 
gram, but an informal question an 
answer discussion of our topics. 

The hour of 4:00 p. m. was not 
happy choice and not popular with the 
viewers. The fixing of the hour wa 
due to program scheduling by the sta- 
tion, and it was expected that viewing 
would be done at school. The viewers 
who did not have the KQED Teacher’ 
Guide were at a loss. Too many people 
did not know the time, the topic or 
the date. 


Limitations of studio production did 
not give library atmosphere, but KQED 
is not now financially able to produce 
programs “on location.” Should grants 
of money be forthcoming, such produc- 
tions could be taped in actual libraries. 
Since our’s were “live” programs, there 
could be no repeats as in a taped pro: 
gram. 


If you ask us “Are we glad we did 
these programs on the school library” 
our answer is “yes.” Such a challenge 
most of us had never met before. After 
all, it was the first educational tele 
vision series ever done in the United 
States on school libraries. They called 
us at KQED “Trail Blazers” and we 


were! 


TEEN-AGERS OUTREAD 
PARENTS 

Of 10,000 high school students 
polled by Scholastic magazine, two out 
of three were currently reading a book. 
One-quarter of the students questioned 
had bought a book during the past 
month. Poll totals showed adults read 
only one-fourth as many books. 





| ‘V AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES--- 


POTENTIALITIES AND PROBLEMS 
By Robert E. Muller 


[his year thirty-two educational tele- 
ion stations are beaming instructional 
eclasses to schools, and there are 
ny closed-circuit experiments going 
throughout the nation. TV, both 
en and closed-circuit, can be used in 
trictly educational, instructional man- 
:. We can produce, write and present 
wide variety of television programs 
improve school library instruction. 


One major area of ETV utilization 
might well be in the field of teaching 
brary skills. Television can demon- 
‘rate and use close-ups to great effect, 

is flexible and mobile; wall charts 
and footnotes, catalog cards and ver- 
ticle files can be shown and explained 
and demonstrated. A series of programs 
aimed, let us say, at a junior high school 
could explore a good school library— 
what types of materials are in it, how 
they are organized, how they can be lo- 
cated, and how they can be used. In 
subsequent programs, each of the nec- 
essary library skills and each of the li- 
brary’s resources could be examined in 
detail. 


Not only would such programs build 
valuable skills in the student-viewers, 
but other benefits would accrue; teach- 
ers would become more familiar with 
available library resources, and get new 
ideas for the utilization of these resourc- 
es in their teaching; schools, teachers, 
administrators and parents would be- 
come familiar with the potential of a 
cood school library, they would see 


Mr. Muller is Assistant Director of 
Instructional Materials for the Sonoma 
County Schools. 


how such a program could operate in 
their school, benefit their children and 
their instructional program. Like rip- 
ples in a pool... 

Could we not have programs on chil- 
dren’s literature, classical and modern 
literature, on drama and poetry? And 
interviews with authors . . . And liter- 
ary discussion programs . . . And book 
review programs . . . And more story- 
telling hours .. . 

The KQED-SLAC in-service educa- 
tion programs were a milestone in point- 
ing out the potentialities in the field of 
teacher education in library skills and 
resources. Methodology in using library 
resources would be particularly effective 
on ETV—programs showing English 
teachers new methods in book report- 
ing, showing kindergarten teachers new 
ideas in developing dramatic play 
through the use of picture books, show- 
ing social studies and science teachers 
how books and libraries could be inte- 
grated into their teaching programs. 
Presentations of professional literature 
could bring new ideas and research to 
our teachers quickly and en masse. 


The potential of ETV is not to be 
achieved, however, by wishful thinking. 
Nor should we leave the initiative to 
the program directors, the television spe- 
cialists and the administrative plan- 
ners. This is our professional responsi- 
bility, and our state and local school 
library associations must assume this 
leadership. We must get the ideas, plan 
and execute the programs. It will not 
be easy, for nothing worthwhile comes 
without effort. 

The problems are many, and will not 
be easily solved. The program schedules 


(continued on page 34) 
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THE STORY HOUR ON KQED 


By Mrs. Josephine Gardner 


In 1954 the Association of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians of Northern Califor- 
nia began to plan for a weekly story 
hour to be presented on KQED. Invita- 
tions were sent to seventy-five story 
tellers in the Bay Area, to be auditioned 
by a committee of judges. Sixty-two tale 
spinners accepted. 


The next step was to arrange for these 
aspirants to appear before groups of 
youngsters in the libraries of the area. 
The auditioning committee whirled 
from one group to another, while their 
ears were assailed with more tales than 
Scheherazade could have told. After 
much travail they selected six story tell- 
ers to appear for a camera try-out. For- 
tunately all six were sufficiently tele- 
genic. 


The programs were planned in eight- 
week cycles; each story teller to be re- 
sponsible for one cycle a year. Groups of 
children were invited during the first 
year to appear on the program each 
week. During the third year we discon- 
tinued this practice. 


As we gained experience, it was de- 
cided to change our format. From then 
on the story teller carried the program 


for twenty-five minutes only. The re- 
maining minutes were utilized to intro- 
duce a librarian from a different library 
each week. She discusses new books 
or invites listeners to visit her library 
for some special event, such as a book 
fair or a summer reading club. 

ACL has been issuing a monthly list 


Josephine Gardner is now librarian 
for the Serra Library, St. Boniface 
Church, San Francisco. She is the au- 
thor of “How to Tell a Story” published 
by the Porpoise Bookshop in San Fran- 
gisco. Mrs. Gardner has been KQED’s 
gtory teller for the past three years. 


Mrs. Josephine Gardner 


of recommended books, which also lists 
the story programs available over TV 
and radio stations in the area, and gives 
the names of the librarians appearing 
each week. These lists are distributed 
through KQED as well as in the librar- 
ies. Children love to see their own li- 
brarians in action on these programs. 
Oftentimes we hear them exclaim joyful- 
ly “We saw you on TV!” 


After two years of televising many 
of our storytellers found the program 
planning too time-consuming. One story 
teller was then selected to carry the 
ball. She is one whose tongue is hung in 
the middle so that she can go on talking 
forever, and she is old enough to have 
accumulated an extensive repertoire. 


Although the programs are aimed at 
the eight-to-thirteen age group, we have 
a fringe audience at each end. Letters 


come in from six-year-olds and from 
(continued on page 34) 





AC’S LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM SUCCESSFUL 


By Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin 


Jn July 17, 1959, Governor Edmund 
Brown signed into law AB 1009, 
1s crowning with success SLAC’s 
-year effort to obtain school library 
sultant services in the State Depart- 
nt of Education. A week earlier, on 
y llth, Governor Brown signed AB 
28 also initiated by SLAC, which 
noved purchasing restrictions that 
d developed in relation to Section 
53 of the Education Code. SLAC’s 
‘ zislative program, in the form of these 
o important bills, was 100 per cent 
fective. 


But is was not accidentally so. Years 
of study and preparation, hearings and 
meetings went into this year’s success. 
We had a wise counsellor and good 
friend in Assemblyman Ernest R. Ged- 
des of Claremont, whose leadership in 
library and school legislation is recog- 
nized throughout the state. We had the 
“ear,” and good wishes, and the under- 
standing, of Governor Brown, his Exec- 
utive Secretaries and his office staff. 
Because of AB 1328 and our position 
regarding censorship in school libraries 
we found many friends who greatly 
assisted us in our total legislative pro- 
gram. It was not insignificant that in 
the hearings and debates we had 
friends like Senator Fred S. Farr of 
Carmel to speak out for our views. Dr. 
Jay Davis Connor of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Mrs. Carma 
. Zimmerman of the State Library 
gave us vital support. We should also 
be grateful for the support of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and the 
California Library Association, whose 
legislative representatives, headed by 
Robert E. McKay and Karl Vollmayer, 

vere of vital importance to our pro- 


gram. Add to these the support trom 
other friends: the Friends Society for 
Legislation, the Jewish Community Re- 
lations Council, the San Francisco La- 
bor Council, the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the many 
professional educational associations 
throughout the state, especially the 
members of the California Education 
Co-ordinating Committee. 


the 
steady, constant and loyal support of 
our own members, the school librarians 
of California. From the first SLAC 
Professional Committee to prepate the 
“Study for the Need for School Library 
Consultant Services” headed by Na- 
talie Lapike in 1948, to the recent 
“Standby” Committee, headed by Mrs. 
Charlotte Davis, together with the 
“Core” Committee, created during this 
legislative year, we have had loyal sup- 
port. Special mention should be made, 
too, of the strong leadership during the 
three legislative sessions since 1955 by 
state presidents Mary Louise Seely, L. 
Herman Smith and Mrs. Ellanora Kra- 
mer, together with their officers, during 
those sessions when much effort and en- 
thusiasm was needed. They, with many 
others over the state, were the hard- 
working members who responded on 
call: wrote, telephoned, telegraphed to 
legislators, or traveled long miles to see 
them. There were seemingly endless 
hours attending legislative hearings, 
getting to and from them, typing and 
filing of reams of correspondence to 
keep large numbers informed that con- 
tributed greatly to the passage of our 
bills: AB 1009 and AB 1328. For this 
latter success Dr. LeRoy C. Merritt de- 
serves credit for his vigilence in attend- 


And perhaps most important: 





ing hearings and for his alertness to the 
groups that would influence, one way 
or another, our cherished freedoms. 
That we initiated and successfully pro- 
moted the passage of such a bill as AB 
1328 is a significant milestone in the 
annals of SLAC. More than a word, 
too, should be said of the solid finan- 
cial support of our legislative efforts: 
The Sections and the State Association 
each allotted $600.00 to swell our “war 
chest.” Here, as elsewhere, adequate fi- 
nancial support provided the basis for 
success. 


Education on September 18, 1959, the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual and School Li- 
brary Education was established. When 
this new consultant is appointed, our 
profession will be given new status an-| 
direction. This has been a truly notable 
year. 


Mrs. Hardin is librarian at the Oa! 
land Technical High School. She has 
been the State Chairman of the Legi:- 
lative Affairs Committee since it wes 
formed in 1954, and during the past 
year has been Legislative Co-ordinato: 


for the State Association. 

Serving with her in State legislative 
activities are: 

Legislative Committee Chairmen 
Book Selection—Dr. LeRoy C. Merritt 
Consultant Services — Mrs. Charlotte 

Davis 
Credentials—Miss Elizabeth Neal 
Education Code—Miss Elizabeth Rein- 


ing 


There is no doubt that success could 


never have come during just one ses- 
sion, or by any one effort. Each year 
we grew in experience, in friends, and 
in interested, participating members. 
Now, success has been achieved; an- 
other threat to school library book se- 
lection has been beaten down, and in 
the process school library book selection 
is legally free from restrictions; con- 
sultant services in school library educa- 
tion is to become a part of an expanded 
Bureau in the Division of Instruction, 
State Department of Education. In a 
resolution passed by the State Board of 


Core Committee 
Miss Jessie Boyd 
Mrs. Frances Erickson 
Mrs. Elsie Holland 
Dr. LeRoy C. Merritt 
Miss Edith Titcomb 


A NOTE OF APPRECIATION 


In Mrs. Hardin’s Legislative Report you noted the reference to the part 
played by Governor Edmund G. Brown in assisting us through this session. 
Will YOU NOW take a few minutes to write a word of appreciation to 
him? Address your letter to the State Capitol Building, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Governor Brown deserves our very deep appreciation, individually ex- 
pressed, for he not only signed our bills, but made it possible for AB 1009 
to continue through the Senate hearings in the last days of the session, 
when it would have gone by default otherwise. On June 9th all bills with 
appropriations, such as the $15,000 included in AB 1009, not yet passed by 
the Senate Committees, would have died. A telephone call to the office of 
Governor Brown caused a letter to be written which permitted this bill 
to continue its normal course through the hearings to pass successfully on 
the last day of the session. We are very grateful for his understanding. 
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ASSEMBLY BILL 1328 
(Chapter 1816, Statutes of 1959) 


8453. No publication of a sectarian, partisan, or denominational char- 
acter, shall be distributed or used for sectarian, partisan or denominational 
purposes in any school except that nothing herein shall restrict the develop- 
ment and use of school library collections. NO sectarian or denominational 
doctrine shall be taught in any school. Any school district or city, the offi- 
cers of which knowingly allow any classes or students to be taught in viola- 
tion of this section, forfeits all right to any state or county apportionment 
of school moneys, and upon satisfactory evidence of any violation, the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and school superintendent shall with- 
hold both state and county apportionments. 


In response to some small tokens of appreciation sent “from the mem- 
bers of SLAC” to Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes, and to Mrs. Blanche 
Hansen, Secretary of the Assembly Education Committee, who have done 
many special services for SLAC during the three legislative sessions in which 
we have been active, the following letters were received. They include 
sound advice that should be considered in any further legislative ventures; 
they are written to you, the members. 


Florence, Oregon 

Dear Mrs. Hardin: August 1, 1959 

To you, and through you to the entire membership of... 
the School Library Association of California, my sincerest ~~ 
thanks for the “Book of the Mountains” which you sent me 
as a memento of the legislative battle which secured the 
enactment of Assembly Bills 1009 and 1328. 

Although I had the responsibility of introducing the leg-; 
islation, I am sure it would not have been successful with-: 
out your valiant efforts and the support given by members’ 
of your association. 

I am enjoying reading the book as I vacation in our. 
mountain cabin on Lake Woahink, and thank you for this 
delightful gift. 

With warmest regards, 

ERNEST R. GEDDES. 


Sacramento, California 
Dear Mrs. Hardin: August 9, 1959 

It was such a pleasant surprise hearing and receiving the darling gift 
of stationery from you and the School Library Association of California. You 
were a wonderful group, and I thoroughly enjoyed a most pleasant evening 
at the Senator Hotel last June. 

I wish your organization lots of luck in the coming Sessions. The one 
thing (after thirteen years in politics) I would like to pass on to you is this: 
When your Legislative Body has decided on your needs and you have intro- 
duced legislation, be sure and have your members in each District write their 
own legislators. The legislators always give attention to their constituents. 

Please convey my thinks to your Association for their thoughtfulness, 
and if I can ever be of assistance, please let me know. 

Sincerely. 

Blanche Hansen 
Secretary 
Assembly Education Committee 


as 
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CALIFORNIA STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 
Specification for the class of 


CONSULTANT IN SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 


Code No. 2699—Established: 9-24-59 


Definition: 
Under the direction of the Chief, Bureau of Audio-Visual and School Libra: 


Education, to develop, promote, and co-ordinate programs of school library sery- 
ices throughout the state; and to do other work as required. 


Typical Tasks: 


Develops, promotes, and co-ordinates statewide policies and practices for 
school library services in terms of curriculum needs; advises and consults wit 
school librarians, teachers, school supervisors, and school administrators for the 
purposes of orientation and interpretation of the educational functions of schoo! 
libraries and the role of instructional materials in the learning process; develops 
and implements programs of inservice library training for local school personnel; 
confers with state, county, and local school officials on the evaluation of school 
library services, facilities, and acquisition procedures as a means of determining 
the capability for meeting the expressed educational objectives; studies and _rec- 
ommends to school administrators the purchase and installation of appropriate 
equipment and materials for educationally sound school library programs; assists 
in interpreting and securing compliance with the provisions of the California 
Educational Code and elles of the Department of Education relating to school 
libraries; conducts research in school library service problems, evaluates trends, 
and co-ordinates and gives advice on studies pertaining to problems of school 
library facilities and services; prepares manuals, bulletins, reviews, bibliographies, 
and outlines on adminstrative and operational problems of school library serv- 
ices; represents the Department of Education with the California School Library 
Association and acts in a liaison capacity with colleges and universities providing 
library training and school districts needing service; co-operates with other staff 
members of the Bureau of Audio-Visual and School Library Education to insure 
a balanced instructional materials program; addresses lay and professional groups 
and associations; dictates correspondence and prepares reports. 


Minimum Qualifications: 


Possession of a valid California administration or supervision credential or life 
diploma or credential or life diploma of equivalent authorization and a valid 
librarianship credentials. (Applicants who do not posses the required credentials 
will be admitted to the examination but must secure the credentials before they 
will be considered eligible for appointment). 


and 
Experience: Two years of experience in planning, organizing, and supervising 


a program of school librar y services for a county, city or district educational agency, 
and one year of teaching experience. 


and 


Knowledge and abilities: Thorough knowledge of the principles and practices 
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school librarianship and the requirements of a balanced school library program; 
orough knowledge of the literature, current developments, and trends in schoool 
rary facilities and programs; wide knowledge of school curriculum, the psy- 
ology of learning, and the philosophy of education; wide knowledge of the 
ovisions of the Education Code and the rules of the State Board of Education 
ating to the establishment and administration of school libraries; general knowl- 
ge of existing programs and facilities for providing school library services at 
unty, city and district level; ability to speak and write effectively; ability to 
ialyze situations accurately, to take effective action, and to work co-operatively 


ith others. 
and 


pecial personal characteristics; Willingness to travel throughout the State, tact, 
leasing personality, and neat personal appearance. 
lonthly Compensation: $716 745 782 821 862 
Vork Week Group: 4C 
Note: Salary information for this class was correct on 9-25-59. Any subsequent 
salary changes have not been recorded. 

(Further information and applications may be obtained from the California 


State Personnel Board, Sacramento, California) 


WESTERN LIBRARY SERVICE 


7262 Beverly Boulevard Los Angeles 36, California 


Serving Schools and Libraries Exclusively 


Complete Stock of 
GOLDEN PRESS 


(Golden books in Goldencraft bindings) 
CHILDREN’S PRESS 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
WILLIAM R. SCOTT, INC. 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 
GARRARD PRESS 
LANTERN PRESS 
HOLIDAY HOUSE 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Representatives 


JAMES McGREGOR — Northern California 


HAROLD GUTTORMSEN — Southern California 
WRITE FOR LISTS 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


By Mrs. Evelyn Dougherty 


In 1934 Miss Nanette Morgan, who 
was then children’s librarian of the 
Oakland Public Library, was inspired 
to organize the children’s librarians of 
northern California for the purpose of 
reviewing new children’s books. Many 
of the librarians who constituted this 
group are now holding positions of 
great responsibility in the Bay Area; 
others have become nationally famous 
as authors, lecturers, and guiding lights 
in the library world. 


While the membership of ACL has 
rown and changed in the last twenty- 
Five years, its greatest emphasis is still 
to review new children’s books, to eval- 
uate their quality, and to encourage au- 
thors and publishers to produce a high 
standard of reading material in this day 
of rugged competition for children’s 
leisure time. 


ACL meets once each month in the 
San Francisco Public Library for an all- 
day meeting to review new books. 
Those not reviewed orally at the meet- 
ing are assigned to members for written 
reviews. The reviews, both oral and 
written, are mimeographed and sent to 
all members, and to the publishers who 
furnish the books for consideration. 


Often the meetings bring to light a 
wide divergence of opinion about a new 
book. If only a few members have read 
it, and disagree on its worth, at least 
one other member is asked to read the 
book and submit a review at a later 
time. The reviews published by ACL 
record the various opinions so that aiy- 
one reading the review later will 
a reflection of the group thought as we! 


Mrs. Dougherty is librarian at the 
— Elementary School, Redwood 
ity. 


as the individual reviewer's judgme:t. 

In addition to this primary task of 
viewing new books, ACL performs s:v- 
eral other services for librarians, and {or 
the community at large. 


From time to time the organization 
prepares lists of local authors, materi:|s 
suitable for remedial reading, and book- 
lists on many special subjects. In Febru- 
ary, the regular meeting is superseded 
by a institute, an entire day devoted 
to in-service training and inspiration. 
Programs have included such special 
features as puppeteers, radio and TV 
personalities, talented instructors in dis- 
play techniques and storytelling, as 
well as outstanding authors and illus- 
trators of children’s books. 


The public will never know how 
much time many members of ACL ded- 
icated to making educational television 


possible in the Bay Area. The member- 
ship has provided storytellers and book 
reviewers as well as a great quantity 
of printed promotional materials since 
KQED’s early days. 

For those of us in fast-growing school 
libraries, who act as reference librarian, 
reading advisor, club director and baby- 
sitter, as well as order and process the 
books, ACL membership has many ad- 
vantages. The days—and nights—are 
not long enough to read every book pub- 
lished for children each year. By shar- 
ing the reviewing load we can be more 
thoroughly informed about a much larg- 
er proportion of these new books. 


The contact with fellow librarians 
stimulates new ideas, and encourages 
each of us by the realization that no |i 
brary is without problems, but that each 
librarian is courageously rolling up her 
sleeves to solve them. 
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Announcing the 


magnificent new 


GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


E’RE proud to announce the pub- 

lication of THE GoLDEN Book 
ENCYCLOPEDIA in Goldencraft Li- 
brary Binding. This special 8-volume 
edition, sturdily bound in buckram, 
was especially created for the educa- 
tional field. 


Many years have gone into the 
producing of this exciting new ency- 
clopedia which was written under 
the general editorship of Bertha 
Morris Parker. 


Over thirty outstanding authori- 
ties in the library and educational 
field have served as contributors and 


consultants on this comprehensive 
and authoritative work. Here are 
some of the features which make the 
encyclopedia a must for every school 
and library: 


e Especially suited for grades 3-6 

¢ Vocabularly range of 7700 words 

¢ Printed in large, clear type 

¢ 8 volumes — 192 pages each 

¢ Fully indexed in final volume 

¢ Contains 1375 entries 

¢ Full color illustrations on each page 
¢ Over 375 maps in full color 

¢ Each book is 7-5/16 x 10-1/4” 

¢ List Price $55.00 Net price $39.50 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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You've got to think bigger—like how 


® 
much you can save by buying all of 18 net 
your books from Vroman’s. @ae 


You'll save time and money (and 

that’s not walnuts) because Vroman’s nedr, Y 
is closer, Vroman’s has more bocks 

in stock, Vroman’s gives generous z 

discounts, and Vroman’s offers the €nouw hi 
convenience of dealing with a single 

supplier. 


Let our bushy-tailed friend hoard these 


nuts for the winter. You don’t have 


to settle for anything less than 4 
m-o-n-e-y. Let helpful Vroman’s help €] | S 


you save great gobs of it! 


VROMAN’S 


A. C. Vroman, Inc. 
383 S. Pasadena Ave. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Booksellers to Librarians for 65 Years 





STATE ASSOCIATION REPORTS... 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings to all the school librarians 
of California. It is a busy world we 
face with more to do than we have time. 
{his year, though, we can look for- 
vard to the help of a school library con- 
sultant in our California State Depart- 
nent of Education. 

\s you have heard, National School 

ibrary Standards are to be released in 
January. This project of the American 
\ssociation of School Librarians comes 
to us at a very opportune time for guid- 
ence in our revision of School Library 
Standards for California. All of us have 
a personal responsibility in working on 
these standards and of informing our 
administrators of developments. Our 
goal is the betterment of library serv- 
ices in the State of California. 

Our Director, Ellanora Kramer, has 
just finished a very successful year as 


President of SLAC, and her footsteps 
are going to be difficult to follow. How- 
ever, with everyone’s assistance it is my 
hope that SLAC will continue with its 
achievements and go forward as a strong 


professional organization representing 
the school librarians of our state. 


—Mrs. Elsie D. Holland 


STATE CONFERENCE IN 
PALO ALTO 

SLAC President Elsie Holland has 
announced that the annual state con- 
ference will be held in Palo Alto April 
9 to 11, 1960. The conference theme 
will be school library standards, and 
workshop sessions are planned to work 
on the revision of our standards. Rev. 
Andrew J. Bouwhius, librarian of St. 
Peter's College, New Jersey, and a 
member of AASL’s committee on stand- 


Mrs. Elsie D. Holland 


ards, will be consultant for the confer- 
ence. 

The conference will be held at Rick- 
ey’s Studio Inn. Program details will 
be announced in the March issue of 
the Bulletin. Mrs. Frances Erickson of 
San Bruno is in charge of program plan- 
ning. 


NEW HONORARY MEMBERS 

Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes, Dr. 
Harry J. Skelly, Chief of the Bureau of 
Audio Visual and School Library Edu- 
cation, and the new School Library Con- 
sultant, when appointed, were made 
Honorary Members of SLAC by the 
State Executive Board at its meeting in 
Sacramento, October 24, 1959. The 
Board also voted to send resolutions of 
appreciation to Governor Edmund G. 
Brown, Assemblyman Geddes, and to 
the Chairmen of the Senate and As- 
sembly Education Committees for their 
efforts in behalf of school libraries in 
the recent legislative session. 





STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
REACTIVATED 


The Executive Board voted to reac- 
tivate the statewide Committee on 
School Library Standards, which has 
been inactive since the approval and 
publication of SLAC standards in 1955. 
The committee will not only work on 
the revision of our standards in line 
with the new AASL standards, but will 
also consider and co-ordinate the study 
of the high school appraisal program 
of the California Association of Secon- 
dary School Administrators referred to 
the Executive Board by the Northern 
Section. 


CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The August, 1960, issue of the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education 
will be devoted to school libraries, Miss 
Helen Heffernan, editor of the Journal 


has announced. A statewide committee 
of school librarians under the leadership 
of Mrs. Charlotte D. Davis and Mrs. 
Elsie Holland is working with Miss 
Heffernan on the project. Plans are also 
being made to produce a filmstrip en- 
titled “A Good Day in the School Li- 
brary” in conjunction with this issue of 
the Journal. 


CLA-SLAC COMMITTEE 
ON CO-OPERATION 
Mrs. Jean Bishop of the Richmond 
Public Library, and head of CLA’s 
Section on Work with Boys and Girls, 
has appointed a joint committee of CLA 
and SLAC members to explore areas of 


co-operation on the local level between 
school and children’s librarians. This 
joint committee is headed by Miss Jes- 


sie Boyd of Oakland. 


LEADERS WORKSHOP 
PROPOSED 


Approving a motion by Mrs. Ellar- 
ora Kramer, the Executive Board vote: 
to recommend to the Sections that 
workshop for state and section officers 
be held each year to plan and co-ordi- 
nate state and section programs anc 
activities. This type of workshop, Mrs. 
Kramer said, will do much to bring bet- 
ter planning on programs and activities 
better co-ordination of Association pro} 
ects, and better communications and 
co-operation between the sections. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


The Executive Board voted to rec 
ommend to the membership that a Con 
stitutional Amendment be approved au 
thorizing student memberships at re 
duced rates to students in library 
schools. The amendment will be voted 
on at the annual State Conference in 


April, 1960. 


BULLETIN NAME CHANGE 
SUGGESTED 


Editor Robert E. Muller has suggest- 
ed to the Executive Board that the 
name of the Bulletin be changed to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
IES. “No one can realize the awkward- 
ness of our present name until they 
have to work with it,” Muller said, “as 
past editors can testify: “CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES,” he said, “has 
a more professional ring to it, and de- 
scribes our journal very well. Members’ 
reactions to this proposal are requested. 
It will be voted on at the State Confer- 
ence in April. 





THE NORTHERN SECTION 


By Esther Lipsey 


-RESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

I wish to extend greetings to all 
school librarians and thank those of 
Northern Section who came torward 
ind volunteered to serve on our com- 
nittees for this coming year. No or- 
ganization is stronger than its active 
membership. | urge all school librarians 
if the Northern Section to attend the 
meetings and take an active part in your 
organization. Let your ideas be heard 
so we can be a stronger and more force- 
ful advocate of better school library 
services. 


The programs this year should be of 
great interest to all. The general prob- 
lem to be studied is the revision of 
standards. ALA adopted new standards 
at this summer’s convention, and we 
wish to study and adapt them to fit 
our California schools. To do this I 
hove all members will come forward 
and aid the various committees working 
on this problem. 


One other problem under considera- 
tiontion that is vitally important to all 
of us is the work of the Professional 
Committee. This committee is to work 
up a statement of ethics for our mem- 
bers. These are only two of the many 
problems to be discussed this year. We 
shall try. through the Bulletin, to keep 
all members better informed as to what 
is going on in the Northern Section, 
and I shall be glad to hear from you 
personally on any matters concerning 
our Association. 


The Northern Section is looking for- 
ward to a profitable year, but how prof- 
itaable depends upon all of us. I shall 


Jackson C. Carty 


pledge to do my utmost, and hope all 
of you will do the same. 


May you all have a good school year, 
the best ever. 


—Jackson C. Carty, President 


JEWEL GARDINER LOAN FUND 
NOW $700 


Chairman Jessie Boyd of the Jewel 
Gardiner Memorial Loan Fund an- 
nounced at the Modesto meeting that 
the fund now totals over $700. The 
Fund was helped last year by the raff- 
ling of a painting by Dorcas Rosenfeld 
of San Francisco, and a silver offerin« 
in memory of Mary Sands, sponsored 
by the Sacramento School libraries. A 
detailed report on the Fund will be car- 
ried in the January issue of the Bulle- 
tin. 





DR. SKELLY REPORTS ON 
NEW CONSULTANT 


Dr. Harry J. Skelly, Chief of the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Education in 
the State Department of Education, 
was the featured speaker at the North- 
ern Section meeting in Modesto on 


October 3, 1959. Tracing the steps ta- 


ken to date relative to the new position 
of School Library Consultant, Dr. 
Skelly congratulated the members of 
SLAC on their hard-earned triumph 
in getting AB 1009 through the legis- 
lature. He emphasized the teamwork 
that was demonstrated between SLAC, 
the State Department of Education and 
the Legislature in the many trips, 
phone calls, letters, personal inter- 
views and social events that took place 
during the recent legislative session. 
Dr. Skelly demonstrated his acquain- 
tance with the years of frustration 
which SLAC members have gone 
through in the struggle to secure the 
consultant position by reviewing the 
steps taken in preparing, sponsoring 
and supporting the bill. He especially 
praised Assemblyman Ernest Geddes 
for his untiring efforts in assisting the 
the Association’s legislative program 
over the years. 


Once the bill had passed the legis- 
lature, and had been signed by the Gov- 
ernor, it was necessary to prepare a job 
description. In addition to members of 
the State Department, SLAC Presi- 
dent Elsie Holland, Frances Erickson, 
Jessie Boyd, Elizabeth O. Williams and 
Lois Fannin worked with the State Per- 
sonnel Office in preparing the job de- 
scription and qualifications for the new 
position. The final step was the estab- 
lishment of the new consultant’s classifi- 
cation, title and location within the 
Department of Education. 


On September 18, 1959, Dr. Skelly 
said, the State Board of Education for- 
mally created the position of school lo- 
brary consultant, and placed the new 
consultant in the expanded Bureau of 
Audio-Visual and School Library Edu- 
cation. The next step will be the prep 
aration and administering of a civil serv- 
ice examination to establish a qualified 
list. When questioned as to the avail- 
ability of librarians with both library 
and administrative-supervisory creden- 
tials, Dr. Skelly asked for a show of 
hands among those present, and over 
10 per cent possessed those qualifica- 
tions. 


Dr. Skelly concluded by welcoming 
the assistance of SLAC and its mem- 
bers in assisting the new consultant and 
the Bureau in promoting the growth of 
school libraries throughout the state. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
FORMED 


One of the first actions of Northern 
Section President Jackson Carty was 
to form a new Publications Committee, 
to co-ordinate the publication and sale 
of Northern Section publications. Ap- 
proved by the Advisory Council, this 
new committee will handle all publica- 
tions approved for printing. Profits 
from sales will be turned over to the 
Section treasury annually. The Com- 
mittee is already handling three such 
publications: “Library Skills,” “Prep- 
aration and Cataloging Time for School 
Libraries,” and “The Selection of School 
Library Materials’.’ The address of the 
Northern Section Publications Com- 
mittee is 214 Pacific Avenue, Piedmont 
11, California. 





MEMBERS TO RECEIVE 
MINUTES 

Northern Section members at the 
lodeste meeting October 3rd voted to 
nprove communications within the 
ection by sending summaries of the 
ninutes of Section meetings and of 
.dvisory Council meetings to all mem- 
ers of the Section, as well as to li- 
rary schools and to county schools of- 
ices. It is hoped that this will keep 
1embers informed as to Section activi- 
es, as well as stimulating interest in 
\ssociation projects. 


“LIBRARY SKILLS” 
A MONEYMAKER 
Publications Chairman Genevra Wil- 
ey reported at the Modesto meeting 
hat the Northern Section book “‘Li- 
brary Skills” has netted the Section a 
total profit of over $700.00. To date 
over 3,300 copies have been sold. This 
publication has brought nation-wide 
publicity and praise to our Association 
since its publication in the summer ot 
1958. 
JOINT MEETING WITH 
AVEAC ON JAN. 30, 1960 
The Northern Section will hold a 
joint meeting with the Audio-Visual 
Education Association of California at 
its annual state conference in Santa 


Rosa, Jan. 28 to 30, 1960. 


The Northern Section will join 
AVEAC at its general session Satur- 
day morning, Jan. 30th. State Assem- 
blyman Carlos Bee of Alameda County 
(and a teacher at Hayward High 
School) and Dr. J. Burton Vasche of 
the State Department of Education will 
be the speakers. 

Some 70 exhibitors will have audio- 
visual and library materials on display 
at the meeting. 


BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially 
bound. Missing numbers sup- 
plied. 

FICTION rebound in attractive 
Picture Covers and impregnat- 
ed buckram. 

TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 

EXCELLENT 
WORKMANSHIP 
Intelligent Service 
“We Know How” 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 


COMPANY 
444 Bryant Street San Francisco 7 


NORTHERN SECTION PUBLICATIONS 


LIBRARY SKILLS—Teaching Library Use through Games and Devices. 
1958. Paper $2.08. Prebound $2.81 


PREPARATION AND CATALOGING TIME FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 1959 (mimeo) $.52 


THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL LIBRARY MATERIALS, a guide to 


the formation of policies and procedures. 1956. (mimeo) $.52 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
SLAC—NORTHERN SECTION 
214 Pacific Avenue, Piedmont 11, California 
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LET JUNIOR LIBRARIES 


help you do a more effective job! 


It’s the monthly magazine (Sept. through May) that offers you: 


unexcelled book reviews .. . 


Get professional guidance from JUNIOR LIBRARIES’ careful appraisals of new 
juveniles—written and signed by active librarians who specialize in the type of 
book covered. You get the most complete and comprehensive book review serv- 
ice available anywhere (1209 books reviewed in 1958, as against 452 for the ALA 
Booklist-—-the next largest library periodical coverage). You'll appreciate the 
authoritativeness of the reviews—the system of single (*) and double starring (**) 
to alert you io those titles classified as “musts”’—and the unique indications of 
the quality of the binding to tell you which titles to order pre-bound. 


articles on all phases of children’s literature . . . 


You'll get practical help on current problems to make your job an easier and 
more effective one. Articles in the coming issues include: modern art in chil- 
dren’s book illustrations; the use of microfilm for magazine storage in school 
libraries; lists of sports books in less popular areas; how the school library can 
initiate and contribute to more rewarding club activities; materials designed to 
bring the shep teacher into the library; forecasts of each season’s new juveniles; 
and much, much more! 


Keep up with the latest trends, news, and 
views in the ever-changing field of children’s 
literature. Start a trial subscription today! If 
you’re not completely satisfied after the first 
two issues, return your bill marked “cancel.’ 
Junior Libraries, appearing as a_ separate 
Magazine (Sept—May) costs just $3.50 for 
9 issues. It is also included as a once-a-month 
feature in Library Journal (22 issues $9). 


JUNIOR LIBRARIES, Dept. SC 


62 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 





‘HE SOUTHERN SECTION ... 


By Miss Maryline Conrey 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


1 often recall the inscription upon 

e National Archives Building in 
Vashington, D. C., “The Past Is Pro- 
gue to the Present.” I think of it in 
mnection with the library profession, 
ad school libraries, and school librar- 

nship particularly. Selfless and end- 
ss hours of persistent labor have been 
‘cored in books which librarians make 
art of a living present. Efforts from 
ne past are responsible for improve- 
rents in school libraries today and to- 
morrow. Past efforts of the SLAU make 
his year’s success possible. 

SLAC has come of age with its re- 
ent legislative achievement. Now that 
we are to have a School Library Con- 
sultant, we begin to visualize the 
adoption of official standards, the 
the co-ordination, and the 
inspiration that school librarians in 
California have long needed. The years 
of pioneer effort, disappointment, and 
renewed effort have at last come to 
fruition in the passage of the Library 
Consultant Services Bill. The past has 
become prologue to a promising pres- 
ent. 


The new AASL Standards, soon to 
be published, will undoubtedly have 
an enormous effect on school adminis- 
trators and their outlook on school li- 
braries. As school libraries become well 
staffed, and richly stocked centers of 
learning, the monumental work of the 
AASL Committee on Standards mav 
become a thing of the past, but 1 shall 
always remember that without that past 
we could not enjoy the present. 


service, 


Barbed by Russia’s scientific achieve 
ments, our educators are looking for 
new and better ways to teach American 


Mrs. Sylvia Ziskind 


youth. In “Images of the Future” J. 
Lloyd Trump foresees revolutionary 
changes in the physical facilities of our 
schools, in teaching methods, in the 
preparation and functions of the teach- 
ing staff, and in instructional materials. 
For librarians, too, this future offers 
limitless possibilities. Library project 
work, teacher-student-librarian confer- 
ences, less class work—more library 
learning! How many new paths? We 
shall be ready to accept change, go for- 
ward, and make school libraries a real 
and vital part of the educational scene 
of the future. 


As President of the Southern Section 
of SLAC, | extend my thanks and 
sincere gratitude to all the members 
who have had a part in our prologue. 
I accept the present happily and I 
pledge my efforts to add strength and 
vision to our profession in the future. 


—Mrs. Sylvia Ziskind 





NANCE O’NEALL ON USIS 
LIBRARIES 


Nance O’Neall, recently back from 
two years of service as librarian ot the 
USIS Library in Saigon, South Viet- 
nam, and now co-ordinator in the Or- 
der Department of the Library Section 
of Los Angeles City Schools, was the 
principal speaker at the first meeting 
of the Southern Section on September 
26th. Starting with a description of the 
work of various public and cultural af- 
fairs officers of the United States in 
Saigon, and of the extensive English 
teaching activities of the Bi-national 
Center in the Southeast Asian capital, 
Miss O’Neall proceeded with a con- 
crete description of her own USIS li- 
brary staff, originally ten in number; 
of her active program of instruction for 
this staff, only two of whom had grad- 
uated from high school; of the 3200 
square feet of space in which some 9,000 
books were housed, with offices; of the 
pressure of circulation work; of the 
eagerness of the Vietnamese to learn 
about America. 


Books of greatest interest to the peo- 
ple of Saigon, said Miss O’Neall, are 
those in the 900s. Next in interest, the 
300s. About 600 of the books in the 
USIS Library in Saigon are in Viet- 
namese; about 1,500 in French; the rest 
in English. No registration fee is re- 
quired for use of the USIS Library. 
This is not the case anywhere else in 
Vietnam for the Vietnamese. USIS is 
“the finest thing the United States does 
abroad.” 


But, Miss O’Neall added, there is 
no ruling requiring that a protessional 
librarian be in charge of a USIS li- 
brary. As replacements occur, more 
professionals should be assigned to head 
the staffs of these libraries. 


This was more than an informative 
talk. There may be ugly Americans 
abroad, but certainly not in USiS li 
braries. Nance O’Neall made all of u: 
proud of these libraries and of the 
American who 
abroad to work in them. 


librarians venturc 


LOAN FUND HELPS LIBRARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Dorothy Smith, chairman of the 
Southern Section Memorial Loan Fund 
Committee, reports that the loan fund 
has outstanding loans to eight students, 
with one loan still pending. One loan 
has been paid this month. The loan 
fund, generously started by gifts in 
memory of Louise Rowekamp, Mar- 
jorie Van Deusen, Ariel Stephens, Statie 
Weber, and other dedicated librarians 
and friends, and the generosity of our 
thirteen loan patrons, as well as the 
fifty cents from membership dues each 
year, is now over $800. 


A statement of policies governing the 
granting of these loans had been pre- 
pared and will be printed at a later 
date in the Bulletin. 


ELIZABETH WILLIAMS NEW 
AASL LEADER 


School librarians everywhere, and 
particularly in the Southland, were 
very happy to learn last spring that the 
newly elected vice president and _ presi- 
dent-elect of our national school li- 
brary association is Miss Elizabeth O. 
Williams, head of the Library Section 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. 





OUTHLAND LIBRARIANS LEAD 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Elsewhere in this bulletin is a report 
n this year’s summer seminar at USC 
n school library problems. Librarians 
vill be interested to know that two 
ther workshops on the school library 
ere conducted this summer by South- 
ind school librarians. One, led by Miss 
Vilma Bennett, high school fibrarian 
n Covina, was held at Western Colo- 
ido State College in Gunnison, Colo- 
ado; the subject: Book Selection. The 
ther met in Van Nuys, and studied 
ooks for young people under the gui- 
lance of Mrs. Jane Cavette, librarian 
t Fulton Junior High School, Van 
Nuys, California. Enthusiastic reports 
ome from those who attended both 
hese two-week workshops. 


NEW LOOK IN SOUTHLAND 
PROGRAMS 


Southern Section programs for the 


year include only one traditional “book 
breakfast.” We will again this year 
combine book reviews and addresses by 
leaders in library work. At the same 
time we will inaugurate a series of 
special group meetings at which the 
specific problems of librarians working 
at various grade levels may be studied. 
lo provide leaders for each of these 
groups, six new committees have been 
set up: elementary, junior and senior 
high, junior college, supervisors, and 
county schools librarians. 


CHASE DANE TO 
SANTA MONICA 


Mr. Chase Dane, formerly of the 
USC Library School faculty, has been 
appointed the District Librarian of the 
Santa Monica Unified School District. 
Mr. Dane will be in charge of all school 
libraries in the district. 


AWARD FOR 
MRS. SELMA BENJAMIN 


From Dr. Martha Boaz, Dean of the 
School of Library Science at USC, 
comes word that the $1,000 award 
given by the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers to a person who is 
going to specialize in school and chil- 
dren’s library work has been granted to 
Mrs. Selma Benjamin. 


Born in Germany in 1919, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin emigrated to England in 1936, 
in flight from Hitler, and after some 
years of university study and other work 
in London, came to the United States. 
She has had a fascinating career as 
worker with children in varied cultural 
settings, and parent education work. In 
1956 an extension course in children’s 
literature inspired her to become a chil- 
dren’s librarian, and she is now working 
toward that end in the USC School of 
Library Science. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Any Book 
Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million books in Adult and 
Juvenile Publishers’ Editions. 
300,000 books in Huntting 
Quality Buckram Binding. 

Come visit our new 70,000 foot 

Warehouse and office. 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
six miles from Springfield 
Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 





USC SEMINAR 

A Post-Session Seminar in School Li- 
brary Problems was held at the USC 
School of Library Science from August 
3 to 28, 1959. Under the able direc- 
tion of Miss Marion Horton, the group 
worked on individual research projects 
related to their special needs, and par- 
ticipated in daily discussion on current 
library problems. Discussions covered 
such subjects as assistance to school li- 
braries from the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act, problems in various subject 
areas in the gifted child program, and 
techniques in cutting down book losses 
in high school and college libraries. 
Among the projects reported on during 
the first seminar was a biblioography 
on TV shows tying in a variety of pop- 
ular programs with related books, a 
list of tenth grade romances for girls, a 
high school library orientation program 
adapted for slow and gifted students 
as well as average ones, and a program 
of bulletin board displays using novel 
themes with related book lists. 

During the second Post-Session start- 


GAYLORDS 


Since 1896 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


GAYLORD BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


Prompt Shipment on All 
Library Supplies and Furniture. 
Please write for our Catalog. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


ing August 17th, other research proj 
ects were presenting, including an orig: 
inal method of listing new book titles by 
subjects for college teachers using IBM 
“Una Sort Cards,” an elaborate library 
orientation program with written les 
sons and tests for teachers to use witl 
upper elementary grades and in junio 
high school, detailed plans for a |i 
brary course to be offered on the colleg 
level in library research for educatio: 
majors, and a hotly debated paper o1 
the role of the librarian as a “publi 
relations expert.” 

As the group disbanded on: Augus: 
28th, the sentiment was voiced thai 
each felt richly rewarded for having 
been a member of the group. As a par 
tial token of their esteem and apprecia 
tion, a surprise luncheon was given for 
Miss Horton to wish her “bon voyage” 
on her departure for a year abroad. 


Mrs. Clara Louise Forman 
Librarian 
Monroe High School, San 


Fernando 


John Muir Biography for 
Younger Readers 


John Muir, Naturalist 
by John Winkley 


Just right for an introduction to 
the great naturalist from boyhood 
in Scotland to his last days in 
Martinez, California. Here is the 
story of his thousand mile trek to 
Florida, his Yosemite and Alas- 
kan explorations. 

Cloth binding. $2.60. Parthenon 


Press 


Send orders to: James B. Jory 
P. O. Box 190 
Martinez, Calif. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1959 
USF LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


Frances Erickson, Director 


“Developing Eftectual Library Serv- 
2 in the School” was the theme of 
.e two-week summer workshop jointly 
sonsored by the University of San 
-ancisco and the School Library Asso- 
ation of California, Northern Section. 
ighty-seven librarians, teachers and 
-hool administrators participated in the 
orkshop under the able leadership of 
‘ev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S. J., Li- 
vxarian of St. Peter's College, New Jer- 
sey, consultant for the workshop. 


Dr. Morris Williams, Co-ordinator of 
Curriculum, San Francisco Unified 
School District, was the first speaker of 
the session and stressed the importance 
of the librarian in curriculum planning. 
Other speakers on the program were: 
Mrs. Thelma Dahlin, Co-ordinator of 
Library Services, Mr. Diablo Unified 
School District; Robert Muller, Assis- 
tant Director of Instructional Mater- 
ial, Sonoma County Schools; Wal- 
Look, Librarian, Balboa High 
School, San Francisco; Margaret Red- 
mond, Librarian, Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, San Francisco; 
Dovt Early, Senior Architect, Division 
of School House Planning, Department 
of Education, Sacramento; Mrs. Elma 
Young, Librarian, Sierra College, Au- 
burn, and Mrs. Frances Erickson, Dis- 
trict Librarian, San Mateo City School 
District. 


lace 


Topics presenting various aspects of 
school library service were introduced 
in the morning and developed through 
seminars in the afternoon. Administra- 
tion of the book collection, organization 
of ephemeral materials and periodicals, 


teaching library skills, developing func 
tional library quarters, using the library 
as a service center, were some of the 
topics discussed. 


The major highlight of the workshop 
was the inspirational talk on poetry and 
literature by Father Bouwhuis. He also 
presented members of the workshop 
with many valuable booklists and other 


free materials. 


Seminar Chairmen were: Miss Dor- 
othy Hamilton, Elementary School 
Section; Mrs. Esther Lipsey, Junior 
High School Chairman; Mrs. Gladys 
Gearhart, Senior High School Section, 
and Mrs. Fern Davis, CASSA Section. 


An extensive book and materials ex- 
hibit, a Chinese dinner, a motion pic- 
ture pre-view and a cinerama party 
were added attractions of this summer's 


workshop. 
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PLASTIC 
BINDERS 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Boulevard 
Los Angeles 26, California 





Happy the youngster who has learned to LOVE to read-- 
he can lead a thousand lives 


he can live a thousand years 


Reading 
Roundup 


1958 EDITION 
WITTY - PETERSON - PARKER - WELSH 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, THREE 
for Grades 7, 8, 9 


Young teen-agers find READING 
ROUNDUP especially to their liking. 
Here are lively books that build love of 
reading on a firm foundation of compe- 
—— i i kills. Selections 
TEACHER'S GUIDES tence in all the reading skills. 
of fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and plays 
TEACHER'S EDITIONS range widely in theme, time, and place. 
Here and there an unusual interplay 
of old and new adds interest and ap- 
peal. When you provide the READING 
ROUNDUP books, you are setting 
youngsters down to a feast. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 





"ROM THE LIBRARY SCHOOLS ... 


AE DURHAM AT UC 


The UC Library School has an- 
,ounced the appointment of Mrs. Mae 
Jurham as lecturer for the 1959-60 
chool year. Mrs. Durham, on leave 
rom San Francisco State College as 
-hildren’s librarian at the Frederick 
Burk School, will teach courses in school 
brary administration and in library 
work with boys and girls. 


PTA AWARD 


Mrs. Yaeko Iwawaki Shinomiya of 
Berkeley has been awarded the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and ‘Teach- 
ers $1,000 Children’s Librarian Fellow- 
ship for 1959-60 in the School Librar- 
ianship of the University of California 
at Berkeley. 


MABEL BERRY AT USC 

The USC Library School has an- 
nounced the appointment of Miss Ma- 
bel Berry as Assistant Professor. Form- 
erly a branch librarian with the Brook- 
lyn Public Library and a visiting lecturer 
at the Pratt Institute Library School. 
Miss Berry will teach the school and 
children’s courses in. the Library School. 


IN MEMORIUM 


GERTRUDE NUNES 
Oakland Teachers Profes- 
sional Library 


MARY SANDS 
Lincoln Junior High School, 
Sacramento 


CLIVE SAIZ 
San Francisco News Com- 
pany 


NEW STAFF AT SAN JOSE 


Leslie H. Janke is the new head of 
the Department of Librarianship at San 
Jose State College. He will be assisted 
by Dr. Shirley Hopkinson, Mrs. Irene 
Norell, both new to the staff, and by 
Associate Professor Marjorie Limbock- 
er. 


SAN JOSE WORKSHOP 
June 20-24, 1960 


Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas will be 
consultant for a one-week workshop to 
be held at San Jose State College of 
Librarianship from June 20 to 24, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Sister Mary Alma, Director of the 


Libranianship Credential Program at 
USF, reports that a total of 238 students 
registered for library science credit dur- 
ing the first year of the program, includ- 
ing 67 new students taking summer 
session courses. 


JOHN MUIR, NATURALIST 
By Fern Davis 


John Muir, Naturalist by John Wink- 
ley, a new, concise biography of 141 
pages, is advertised in this issue of the 
Bulletin by the Historical Society of 
Contra Costa County. 


Proceeds from the sale of the book 
will go into a fund to restore the his- 
toric Muir home and grounds in Mar- 
tinez. This John Muir Historical Park, 
when restored, will be open to the pub- 
lic and for tours by the school children 
of California. 





IN REVIEW... 


Fiske, Marjorie. Book Selection and 
Censorship. University of California 
Press, 1959. $3.75. 

Here is the long-awaited report of 
the two-year study of California book- 
banning campaigns, chiefly the 1952 
UNESCO controversy in Los An- 
geles, and the 1954 attack on the Tam- 
alpais High School Library at Mill Val- 
ley. Miss Fiske reports that librarians 
are more cautious and restrictive than 
public apathy warrants. She found 
that 29 per cent of California’s school 
librarians habitually avoid “controversial 
material.” The public at large, she 
says, seems untroubled by alleged im- 
morality or subversion in books and 
libraries. The report discusses at some 
length the role of the school librarian 
in relation to the school faculty, and 
with related professional associations. A 
must for California’s school librarians 
and school administrators. 


Robert E. Muller 


Wofford, Azile. The School Library at 
York, Wilson, 1959. $3.50 

A welcome addition, but narrow in 
scope. Intensely practical, its greatest 
value will be as a procedural manual 
to beginning librarians and to teacher- 
librarians with no formal training. 

It outlines in detail step-by-step pro- 
cedures for the everyday work in school 
libraries, but does not cover such im- 
portant areas as the philosophy and 
objectives of the school library. Newer 
practices and labor-saving devices are 
not well covered. The weakest chapter 
is on school library finances. 


Warren B. Hicks 


Davis, Mrs. Stanton. Easy Bulletin 
Boards. The Author (Box 103, Cleve- 
land 21, Ohio) 1959. $1.50. 

This new pamphlet on _ bulletin 
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boards has twelve short chapters wit} 
over 200 drawings and half-tones of 
actual bulletin boards. It is designed 
for the teacher or librarian who has t 
set up a display on short notice with 
inexpensive materials. 


Robert E. Muller 


Berner, Elsa R. Integratmg Library In 
struction With Classroom Teaching ai 
Plainview Junior High School. Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1958. $2.75. 

This handbook is the result of a 
well-planned program of co-operation 
between librarians and_ teachers in 
teaching the use and contents of the 
library in a junior high school. It is 
practical, with lessons and materials 
fully outlined. Exercises are given, 
numbers of visits specified, and the 
role of teacher and librarian well work- 
ed out. This book supplements other 
manuals, but is new in the emphasis it 
gives to teacher participation. 


Mrs. Islay Stephens 


Dickinson, A. T., Jr. American His- 
torical Fiction. Scarecrow Press, 1958. 
$6.50. 

An interesting compilation of novels 
published from 1917 to 1956 dealing 
with the personalities, background and 
events of American history. Juvenile 
literature, as such, and short stories are 
omitted, but many of the books in- 
cluded are in school libraries. 

The excellent index includes authors, 
titles, historical persons, places and 
events, as well as subjects. Industrial 
expansion, naval warfare and_ trade 
unions are some of the subjects which 
link closely to the social studies pro- 
ram in our schools. Very useful in jun- 
ior and senior high school libraries. 

Mrs. Islay Stephens 





“These cards are INVALUABLE’ says CAROLYN FIELD 


Coordinator, Work With Children The Free Public 
Library of Philadelphia 


T: PAG 
Pub: Harcourt, Oct. 1958 
Il: 
Author 
Grade: 5 up 
Subject: A comprehensive account of 
a book in the making, beginning 
Date ordered with the author and describing 
all the other people and pro- 
cesses involved. 


No. of Copies 


Of 


Received 


Date of bill (w) | J 


Cost per copy ® 


P.o. Box 585 WBRCBOR oan park, 1. 
P.0. Box 585 WRRGBORD nk pack, 1 | 


ADVANCE SERVICE Advance file of all children’s and young peo- 
ple’s books announced for publication each 
fall and spring; twice a year; a catalog on 
cards of coming publications. $20.00 


REVIEW SERVICE Cumulative service, listing on 3x5 cards, re- 
view notations appearing in the eight major 
reviewing sources for children’s and young 
people’s books; four times a year. The top 
card shows the review notations| $20.00 


COMBINATION OFFER Combination of Advance Service and Review 
Service available for $35.00 a year. 


SPECIAL FOR Advance or Review Service Cards for fiction 

HIGH SCHOOL {rom 9th grade up and Cards for non-fiction 

LIBRARIANS from 7th grade up; $20.00 a year for either 
service, no combination offer. 


PUNCHED CARDS Available at $3.50 a year extra, for each serv- 
ice. 

COMMENTS From Hartford, Conn., Tacoma, Wash., 

Pensacola, Fla., Grand Rapids, Mich., Al- 

bany, N. Y., Long Beach, Calif., Boone, Iowa: 


“I find these cards great time savers.” “This is a Wonderful service—very useful 
“I have used the MB Cards as book order and time saving.” 

cards in setting up a new library here, and “I have found your cards very helpful.” 
don’t know how I could have managed “Invaluable.’ 

without them with the reviews.” “I find your cards very useful.” 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 


P. O. Box 585, Oak Park, Illlinois 
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ETV AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


(continued from page 9) 


of ETV stations are tight, but many 
might well find air-time for a well- 
planned and _professionally-produced 
series on school libraries and books. 
Who is going to plan, to produce, to 
organize and co-ordinate? Who is to do 
the actual telecasting? TV programs do 
not just happen. They must be planned 
and co-ordinated; speakers, moderators, 
guests and panels must be recruited and 
tehearsed; subject content must be care- 
fully planned, researched, organized and 
written; and the final product must be 
painstakinly worked into shape to meet 
the all-seeing eye of the TV camera. 
All of this takes time and more time; 
and time, as the business world reminds 
us, is money. Such programs might well 
be financed by special foundation 
grants, but a more likely solution is 
the volunteer effort such as produced 


the recent KQED series. 


THE STORY HOUR ON KQED 
(continued from page 10) 

adults. The stories range over the world 
using folklore and fairy tales from many 
lands. We have succeeded in presenting 
the “Odyssey” in three installments. 
Recently we used the “Three Sorrows o! 
Storyteiling,” consisting of ancient Irish 
saga material. But for ‘the most part we 
present myths and folklore, adaptec 
from books available in the children’s 
rooms of our local libraries. 

While we cannot point to statistic: 
proving our effectiveness, we continue 
o “shoot an arrow into the air” with 
faith and hope that we hit our target. 
This, of course, is true of all teaching 
endeavors. We feel, however, that we 
do have the advantage of meeting our 
audience in a purely voluntary situa- 
tion. Any child can turn us off, if he 
doesn’t like us. So far, we haven't 
heard trom any who turn us off. All the 
response has been in terms of praise, 
and the Story Hour is one of the few 
programs which has been televised con- 


sistently since the early days of KQED. 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


These are the Best Comparable Buy 
on the Market Today 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE FIELD 
BEAUTIFUL SILK SCREEN COVERS 


We also have a fine Reader List for Ist 3 grades (475 Titles) 
95 per cent of all books in stock at all times (2800 titles) 
YOU WILL LIKE OUR SUDDEN SERVICE 
Write for Lists Today 


DON R. PHILLIPS, INC. 


P. ©. Box 57 
YANDALA, MICHIGAN 





OR THE ASKING... 


Vhen we help others with their 
oblems, we free them to help us with 
irs.” 


With his issue of the Bulletin, we 
art a new column. Each of us, in the 
surse of our work, prepares biblio- 

phies, reading lists, handbooks, etc., 
hat could be of help to other librarians. 
Can we not share some of our efforts? 
\n extra hundred copies of a biblio- 
‘raphy can spread a good piece of work 
far and wide. This column will be an 
‘xchange center, as long as YOU co- 
yperate by sharing your work. 


Send the following information: 
1. Title and one-sentence description. 
2. Your name, school and address. 
3. What size envelope, and how 
much postage to include 
to: Mrs. Trudie Hunt, Librarian 
Arcadia High School 
P. O. Box 597 
Arcadia, California 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR INTEGRAT- 
ED CLASSROOM TEACHER IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE USE OF 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 
Lists magazine articles and parts of 
books which contain practical help on 
both elementary and secondary level. 
Send 9-inch, self-addressed, stamped 
(4c) envelope to: 
Mrs. Katherine V. King, Librarian 
Indio School District 
830089 Avenue 46 
Indio, California 


WHAT TO READ BEFORE 
COLLEGE 
A carefully selected two-page list in- 
cluding classics, contemporary novels, 
biographies, essays and travel. 
Send 9-inch, self-addressed, stamped 
(4c) envelope to: 
Mrs. Ethel Blumberg, Librarian 
Susan M. Dorsey High School 
3537 Farmdale Avenue 
Los Angeles 16, California 


SLAC MEMBERSHIP 
Membership in the School Library Association of California is $5.00 a year, 
which includes subscription to the Bulletin. Membership chairmen are: 


Southern Section 
Miss Wilna J. Cromwell 
Hollenbeck Jr. High School 
Los Angeles 23, California 
2510 East 6th Street 


Northern Section 
Miss Mary Helen McKay 
1915 Clinton Avenue 
Fresno 3, California 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Institutional Department 


LITERARY GUILD 
DOUBLEDAY 
PHAIDON PRESS 


Southern California Representatives: 


CHESTER J. THORNE JOHN THORNE 
1238 Belfast Ave. 
Costa Mesa 


3340 Yorkshire Road 
Pasadena 10 
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JUNIOR GUILD 
GARDEN CITY BOOKS 
HANOVER HOUSE 
Northern California 
Representative 
ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
Box 1158 
Walnut Creek 





SLAC MEETINGS 1959-1960 


ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE April 9-10-11, 1960 
RICKEY’S STUDIO INN, PALO ALTO 
Friday, April 8, 1960 Sunday, April 10, 1960 
4:00 pm—Registration 10:00 am—General Session 
Saturday, April 9, 1960 12:30 pm—Luncheon ; 
8:00 am—Executive Board — aii enaayn Sessions 
Monday, April 11, 1960 
12:30 pm—Luncheon 9:00 am—General Session 
2:00 pm—General Session 10:00 am—Workshop Sessions 
7:00 pm—Banquet 2:00 pm—General Session 
Announcements and reservation forms will be mailed to members 
early in February, 1960 


SOUTHERN SECTION NORTHERN SECTION 
Dec. 5, 1960 EL SEGUNDO Jan. 30, 1960 SANTA ROSA 
(Thunderbird Hotel) (Veterans Memorial Bldg.) 
Dr. Donald Kitch (Joint meeting with AVEAC) 
Dr. Rudolph Sando Mr. Carlos Bee, Assemblyman, 
Miss Elizabeth O. Williams Alameda County 
Mrs. Mildred Frary Dr. J. Burton Vasche, 
Luncheon: Merle Armitage State Dept. of Education 
Feb. 6, 1960 LOS ANGELES March 5, 1960 SAN MATEO 
(CTA Building) CVilla Motor Hotel) 
Book Reviews Revision of Standards 
March 5, 1960 RIALTO Book Reviews 
(Eisenhower High School) April 23, 1960 SAN JOSE 
Grade Level Meetings Annual SLANC meeting 
Luncheon: Mrs. Joyce Cozzo, May 7, 1960 PITTSBURG 


Ford Foundation (Pittsburg High School) 
May 7, 1960 TO BE ANNOUNCET) Panel: What the Administrator Ex- 


Annual Business Meeting and pects of the School Library 
Luncheon Robert Sumpter, Moderator 


| ther Gate Book Shop 


MAKES LIFE EASY FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Relax in the stacks, smile at the files — 

we're here to help book buyers in a bind. 
Large stock, fast service, complete reporting, 
individual attention, liberal discounts 


2335 BTelegraph,Berkeley, California 








ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
“The Librarian's Friend” 


OFFERS ... QUALITY PLUS... 
IN SERVICE and WORKMANSHIP 


Over 20 years of service to schools and libraries in California 
and adjoining states has built for “Ancwsn” an enviable position as 


one of California’s leading Library Services. 


Here are some of the reasons for ANGwin’s success and the 
growth it has enjoyed: 


® Free pickup and delivery service. 

® Class A binding on library and textbooks. 

® A higher percent of Picture and Design Covers. 
© Courteous and diligent treatment of small orders. 
© Complete coverage regardless of size of customer. 
® Unconditional guarantee of all our work. 


We solicit your business and will appreciate your correspondence. 


Any inquiry will receive our prompt attention. 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


P. O. Drawer P Angwin, California 












LIPPINCOTT 


THE FIVE ROLLATINIS 
By JAN B. BALET. 


Brilliant four-color full- 
page pictures by the 
author. The five Rolla- 
tinis performed a sen- 
sational bareback act 
with their wonder 
horse, Ammonia. How 
the sixth and youngest 
Rollatini, Bambino, fi- 
nally won his part in the 
act isa humorous story 
that captures the color 
and flavor of a small 
travelling circus. 


MALCOLM’S JOB 


By JOE BASCOM, author of Malcolm Softpaws. Illustrated by the author. 
Malcom Softpaws, the popular cat, gets a job playing his blue horn in a band, 
takes his family to spend the day at Coney Island, and goes to Venice to play 
his horn, with a wonderful surprise for Malcolm at the end of the program. 
Easy-to-read. Grades K-2. $2.75 


OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By DUANE BRADLEY and EUGENE LORD. Illustrated by Tiber Tors. An in- 
troduction to the principles of sound, light, air, water, motion, gravity, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism, with illustrative experiments which children can 
perform at home. Scientific terms are clearly explained. Grades 3-7. $3.00 


THE REASON FOR THE PELICAN 


By JOHN CIARDI. Illustrated by Madleine Gegiere. Twenty-three humorous 
poems, including “The Reason for the Pelican,” “Samuel Silvernose Slippery- 
side,” “The Principle Part of a Python,” “How to Tell the Top of a Hill,” 


The poems will appeal to children’s love of the bizarre and ridiculous. 
Grades 3-7. $3.00 


COAL CAMP GIRL , 


By LOIS LENSKI. Illustrated by the author. Nine-year-old Tina Wilson, who 
lives in a West Virginia mining town, learns some hard lessons about hunger 
and hardship but has happy times as well—at square dances, a wedding and 
while riding on her grandfather’s ponies. As in all Lois Lenski’s Regional 
books, the events in this story present a true picture of the locality. Grades 3-7. 


$3.95 
All books cloth bound. 


Send for FREE 1959-60 catalogs of books for 
(1) elementary and junior high, (2) high school 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





